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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on pp. 60 and 61. 

The following pamphlet, not in the regular 
series, has been printed in German, and may be 
had on application: ‘*‘ Deutschland und Gross- 
britannien; eine Studie iiber Nationale Eigentum- 
lichkeiten’’; a translation of an address before 
Oxford University by Lord Haldane, British 
Secretary of State for War. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL BODIES 
TO INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


It would be easy to prove by commercial statistics 
and historical references the truth of the general state- 
ment made by John Ball Osborne in his essay on ‘‘ the 
influence of commerce on the promotion of interna- 
tional peace,”’ that: 


‘*Commerce is vitally dependent upon peace.” 


Take as one piece of statistical evidence the records 
of American shipping. Before the Civil War the 
United States had a splendid merchant marine engaged 
in the foreign trade. In 1860, the year before the out- 
break of that conflict, 65.5 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce was carried in American vessels. In 1865, at the 
conclusion of the war, only 27.7 per cent of our ex- 
ports and imports were transported in ships carrying 
the American flag. Our merchant marine has never 
recovered from the deadly blow administered to it by 
that war. It has steadily declined ever since, and, in 
1910, the proportion of our commerce carried in our 
own ships was only 8.8. Doubtless other causes con- 
tributed to this decline, but war was the overwhelming 
catastrophe. 

War is always disaster. It never creates wealth. It 
sometimes benefits one nation but always at the ex- 
pense of another. It frequently produces money 
inflation, and nearly always results in political corrup- 
tion; and this inflation and this corruption have the 
temporary effect of promoting speculation, high prices, 
and a fictitious prosperity, that soon collapses. There 
are people who argue that wars result in good. As 
a matter of fact, they are worse than earthquakes 
and fires, in their destruction of property. Nearly 
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every great panic was preceded by a great war—the 
panic of 1858 by the Crimean War; the panic of 1873 
by the American Civil War and by the Franco-Prussian 
War; and the panic of 1907 by the Russo-Japanese 
War. The immense sums which are yearly diverted 
from commercial enterprise in order to defray the 
costs of military establishments are a heavy tax on 
business and serve to retard prosperity 

Inasmuch, therefore, as commerce is vitally depend- 
ent on peace, the Chamber of Commerce is naturally 
an aggressive promoter of the cause of peace. Of 
course, it is something more than a peace society, and 
at times it becomes indeed a militant organization. 
It necessarily champions the competitive interests of 
the particular locality which it represents. To this 
extent it is provincial; but as modern trade expands 
to world-wide dimensions and as a new and better 
political economy recognizes the fact that com- 
merce is not necessarily war, but reciprocal advantage, 
the work of the Chamber of Commerce serves to 
advance international unity. In another place I have 
defined a Chamber of Commerce as “‘ an association of 
merchants for the purpose, through coédperation, of 
promoting the interests of commerce; and as com- 
merce requires, for its advance, peace, prosperity, 
good government, sound currency, honest banking, 
quick, reliable and reasonable means of transportation, 
wide education, economy, both individual and govern- 
mental, and righteousness of life, the Chamber of 
Commerce is necessarily working all the time for 
peace, for progressive prosperity, for good govern- 
ment—federal, state and local—for the best banking 
and currency laws and methods, for the extension and 
cheapening of systems of transportation, for the 
encouragement of education and for every means for 
increasing intelligence and right living.” All these 
things tend to promote world unity. President Roose- 
velt said: 
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‘* The New York Chamber of Commerce stands for 
the triumphs of peace at home and abroad.” 


The same may be said in greater or less degree of 
every commercial organization. It is notably true of 
the New York Chamber because of its great age and 
its great opportunity for effective service in the pro- 
motion of international coéperation; and in no other 
way could the contribution which the commercial 
organizations are making to the cause of peace be 
better illustrated than by citations from the records 
of its proceedings during the 143 years since its organ- 
ization in 1768. Recognizing ‘‘ the numberless inestim- 
able benefits accruing to mankind from commerce,” 
the charter granted to the New York Chamber by the 
government of George III, gave powers by which it 
could ‘‘encourage and promote by just and lawful ways 
and means such measures as will tend to promote and 
extend just and lawful commerce.” At its second 
meeting, held May 3, 1768, it appointed a committee 
to adjust disputes between members, an early applica- 
tion of arbitration for the settlement of mercantile 
differences and the forerunner of arbitration for the 
peaceful settlement of international differences. From 
that day to this the New York Chamber has been a 
consistent and persistent advocate of arbitration as a 
substitute for litigation and war. Its record in this 
respect is larger, but not more consistent than that of 
other great commercial organizations in different parts 
of the world. Many of these both at home and abroad 
maintain systems for the adjustment of mercantile dif- 
ferences without litigation, and it is now sought so to 
extend their scope and influence that a decision by 
one of these commercial courts of arbitration will be 
accepted by merchants in other countries as well as in 
the country where it is rendered. The last annual 
report of the London Chamber of Commerce contains 
this minute: 





‘* ENFORCEMENT OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRA- 
TION AWARDS ABROAD.—The Committee recom- 
mended the extension of an inquiry which had 
been undertaken, at its instance, by the Board 
of Trade as to enforcing English arbitration 
awards and awards generally in European 
countries and in the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies of the British Crown, which proposal was 
adopted by that Department. A number of 
reports respecting the legislation on this sub- 
ject in force in various countries and Colonies 
have been received, and it is expected that, 
when the Board of Trade have received the 
whole of the reports on this subject for which 
they have applied, they will probably be em- 
bodied in a Blue Book. 

‘‘INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 
—In view of the increasing use of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes arising out of 
commercial transactions in the United King- 
dom and in the principal foreign countries, it 
was suggested during the year that it would be 
an advantage if a Joint Standing Committee 
representing the Trade Associations, the Anglo- 
Foreign Chambers of Commerce in London, the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the Court 
were appointed to secure joint action in matters 
of common interest. The Arbitration Commit- 
tee passed a resolution indicating certain points 
to which the attention of such a Committee (if 
appointed) might usefully be directed, and at 
the end of the year arrangements were in prog- 
ress for a Conference of representatives of the 
trade associations and Chambers of Commerce 
to discuss the formation of the proposed Joint 
Standing Committee and, if the proposition be 
accepted in principle, to decide upon its constitu- 
tion and to nominate members to serve thereon.” 
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Naturally commercial organizations which thus 
establish arbitration for the disputes of their own 
members and then seek to put these mercantile courts 
on an international basis, are advocates of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes between nations. At 
the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
held in London, in June, 1910, the delegates from the 
United States introduced a resolution recommending 
to all nations the establishment of a ‘* Permanent 
International Court of Arbitral Justice, of free and 
easy access, composed of judges representing the 
various juridical systems of the world and capable of 
insuring continuity of jurisprudence of arbitration.” 
It is altogether probable that this resolution, or one 
substantially the same, will be adopted by the Inter- 
national Congress at its next meeting, which will be 
held in Boston in rg12. 

The New York Chamber has, as President Roosevelt 
declared, ever stood for peace at home and abroad; 
and, that peace might be maintained, it has advocated 
international arbitration. In 1879 it sent a delegate— 
Samuel B. Ruggles—to the International Conference 
in London of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations; and on his report 
the Chamber ordered printed, for the benefit of its 
members, the address of Sir Robert Phillimore, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, in which he advocated ‘‘a 
fundamental change in the Laws of Nations by substi- 
tuting the rule of Christian Justice in place of the great 
armaments now maintained in continental Europe.” 
Thus this early proposal for disarmament was sup- 
ported by the Chamber. In 1887 resolutions were 
adopted by the Chamber that ‘‘it is time to bring 
about international arbitration between the two great 
English speaking nations that all disputes should be 
amicably settled.” In 1895 the Chamber’s Committee 
on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws sub- 
mitted a report stating that from 1816 to 1895 there 
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had been about one important case of arbitration 
between nations each year, ‘‘Only four or five of 
these are known to most people,” said the report, 
‘*for one war makes more noise than a hundred arbi- 
trations and costs more than a thousand.” 

It was at about this time that the Venezuelan dis- 
pute arose, which seemed at first to threaten war 
between the United States and England. The Cham- 
ber, at a meeting held January 2, 1896, proposed that 
this dispute be referred in the interests of peace toa 
commission of inquiry. It was at this meeting that 
Carl Schurz delivered a powerful speech for peace, 
describing the horrors of war and laying down this 
broad principle for the conduct of nations: ‘‘ No war 
is justifiable unless its cause or object stand in just 
proportion to its cost in blood, in destruction, in 
human misery, in waste, in political corruption, in 
social demoralization, in relapse of civilization; and 
even then it is justifiable only when every expedient 
of statesmanship to avert it has been thoroughly 
exhausted.” 

The Chamber at that time enteied into correspon- 
dence with other commercial bodies to enlist their 
co-operation in the movement for peace; and later it 
received communications from the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, and from 
other bodies, reciprocating the desire for peace. The 
Bradford (England) Chamber declared in favor of a 
permanent court of conciliation or arbitration. 

Early in 1897 the Chamber, on motion of William 
E. Dodge, adopted resolutions in favor of the ratifi- 
cation of the arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, the resolutions reciting that 
‘*the advancing civilization of the world and all the 
business interests of this country make it wise to avail 
ourselves of this great opportunity to try the experi- 
ment of the substitution of law in place of war be- 
tween the two countries.” In a speech advocating 
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the adoption of these resolutions, Abram S. Hewitt 
declared that ‘‘the whole treaty is but the conclusion 
of those sublime doctrines which are found in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, preached 2,000 years ago.” 

In 1904 the Chamber sent delegates to an Inter- 
national Arbitration Conference, held in Washington, 
and these delegates voted in favor of a treaty with 
Great Britain, providing substantially for compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes—the delegates stating that, 
while they were not instructed, the Chamber might 
be relied upon to stand always for those things that 
make for peace between nations, for humanity and for 
national honor. The report referred to the failure of 
the treaty negotiated in 1896-7 to secure ratification, 
and said that if it had been ratified it would have been 
the highest achievement yet reached between nations 
for the maintenance of peace by arbitral procedure. 
It is of interest to recall that at the meeting of ‘‘ the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, held in Manchester the same year, resolu- 
tions introduced by Sir Albert K. Rollit were adopted, 
which declared in favor of a treaty between the two 
countries,” with a view to systematic reference to 
arbitration of differences. Later in the year the New 
York Chamber, by vote, expressed its gratitude for 
the action of the British Chambers. Thus the leading 
commercial organizations of the two great English 
speaking countries united in favor of compulsory 
arbitration of international disputes. At the annual 
banquet of the New York Chamber in 1904, former 
Secretary of State Olney made a plea for such a 
treaty. At its December meeting the Chamber urged 
the ratification of arbitration treaties with France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Portugal. In 1g11 
the Chamber sent delegates to a Peace Congress held 
in Washington, and elected Andrew Carnegie as an 
honorary member in recognition of his $10,000,000 
gift to the cause of peace. Later in the year the 
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Executive Committee of the Chamber made a report, 
which was adopted, supporting President Taft's plan 
of negotiating treaties with Great Britain and France, 
which was to establish an agreement of arbitration 
of all differences, whether involving money, property 
or honor. At the same time the London Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution of similar character, 
and congratulating the New York Chamber upon Presi- 
dent Taft’s proposals. 

In other ways than by thus invoking the power of 
public opinion in favor of treaties of arbitration, com- 
mercial organizations contribute mightily to the ad- 
vancement of international unity: 

By PHILANTHROPY—Chambers of Commerce are 
prompt to take measures for the relief of distress 
caused by great disasters in other countries, thus serv- 
ing to promote goodwill between nations. In 1793, 
the New York Chamber appointed a committee of relief 
for refugees from San Domingo. In 1848 it aided in 
relieving the famine in Ireland. In 1856 it took action 
for relief of sufferers from floods in France. Even 
during our own Civil War its members extended a 
helping hand to the distressed cotton operatives in 
Great Britain, and the Chamber raised $150,000 for 
that purpose. In 1870 it took similar action for the 
relief of sufferers in France from the war with Ger- 
many, and appointed a Committee of Thirty to secure 
contributions; it raised $143,000 for that purpose, 
notwithstanding the fact, that the Chamber collected 
over a million dollars in the same year for the Chicago 
fire sufferers. In 1892 action was taken for the relief 
of sufferers in Russia; in 1895, for sufferers in Turkey; 
in 1897, for Cretan refugees and in 1898, for Cuban 
relief. In 1902, aid was extended by the Chamber to 
relieve distress caused by the earthquake in Martin- 
ique; in 1906, for relief of famine in Japan; in 1907, for 
relief of famine in China; in 1907, for relief of famine 
in Russia, and in 1g09, for earthquake sufferers in 
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Italy. Thus, in the course of a hundred years, one 
Chamber of Commerce in New York was instrumental 
in affording relief to sufferers from various calamities 
in twelve different countries of the globe. Who, there- 
fore, can estimate the contribution which all the com- 
mercial organizations in the world are making to inter- 
national unity by the exercise of that broad charity 
which knows no racial or territorial limits, and which 
is a practical application of the divine proclamation of 
‘* Peace on earth; goodwill to men”? 

By Hospiratiry—St. Paul put hospitality high 
among the virtues; and rightly so, for it promotes 
friendship, goodwill and peace, and it serves to remove 
prejudices, which are the offspring of ignorance and 
provincialism. Hospitality is commerce’s right hand 
of fellowship, and Chambers of Commerce have the 
hand always outstretched in friendly greeting. The 
records of the New York Chamber show that in 1860 
it appointed a Committee of Fifteen to welcome 
ambassadors of Japan, which had then just been 
opened to international commerce by Commodore 
Perry, and in its address of welcome the Committee 
expressed the hope that ‘‘ for ages to come Japan and 
the United States will be bound together by friendly 
relations, that peace, unfettered commerce and the 
offices of benevolence will make their intercourse.” 
Since that day the Chamber of Commerce has by hos- 
pitality and in other ways many times contributed to 
the establishment of friendly relations with Japan. It 
was in 1860 also that the New York Chamber gave a 
reception to Hon. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., of England, 
in order to listen to an address by him on International 
Marine Law and other subjects tending to promote 
international unity. Years before—in 1842—the Cham- 
ber codperated with the city authorities in hospitalities 
to a Commission from France to extend friendly inter- 
course between the two countries. As evidence of the 
breadth of the Chamber’s hospitality, it is only neces- 
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sary to cite the fact that in 1882 it entertained Sir 
Henry Parkes, Prime Minister of Australia; in 1889 it 
gave a reception to delegates representing twelve 
countries in the International American Congress, 
when General Sherman, speaking to South America 
and Canada, said: ‘‘ The United States wish not to 
meddle with others; we seek no more territories;”’ in 
1890 it entertained the visiting delegates of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute; in 1897 it received the repre- 
sentatives of the Chambers of Commerce of Mexico 
and Central and South America; in 1889 it gave recep- 
tions to Lord Charles Beresford and Vice-President 
Mariscal of Mexico; in 1904 it entertained Prince Pu 
Lun of China and Prince Fushimi of Japan, and in 
1905, Prince Louis of Battenberg; in 1906 it gave a 
reception to the Chinese Minister, and in 1907, to the 
British Ambassador; in 1909 it entertained the Japanese 
Commissioners, the representatives of Japanese com- 
mercial organizations, and the Admirals of visiting 
foreign fleets. During a series of annual banquets 
extending over a hundred years, it has entertained 
among others the following distinguished foreigners: 
Marquis Rochambeau, Baron von Steuben, Admiral 
Jaures, M. Bartholdi, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Goldwin Smith, Lord Herschell, Prince 
von Pless, Sir Albert K. Rollit, John Morley, Senor 
Godoy, Ambassador Cambon, Ambassador Herbert, 
Ambassador von Sternburg, Ambassador Jusserand, 
Ambassador Rosen, Ambassador von Bernstorff and 
Ambassador Bryce. Representatives of many different 
countries, including several ambassadors, attended the 
dedication of its new building in rgoz2. 

I give these facts simply because the hospitality 
extended by the New York Chamber is typical of that 
of commercial organizations everywhere. The London 
Chamber never fails to entertain distinguished foreign- 
ers, and several years ago it had as its special guests 
representatives of the New York Chamber. The 
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record of 1909 will show what the London Chamber 
is doing in this way to promote international goodwill. 
In that year it took part in the welcome given by 
England to the Emperor of Russ‘a and the King of 
Portugal, and it entertained at various complimentary 
dinners the Vice-President of the German Reichstag, 
the German Ambassador, an Ottoman delegation and 
a visiting Russian Council. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is arranging to entertain the delegates to 
tt = next International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the world. It cannot be doubted 
that these exchanges of courtesies between different 
countries contribute largely to international unity. 

By FasciLities OF COMMUNICATION — Commercial 
organizations have been persistent promoters of facili- 
ties for world communication such as railroads, canals, 
steamship lines, cables, telegraphs and telephones, all 
of which are mighty agencies for the promotion of inter- 
national unity. That commercial bodies should sup- 
port measures for the construction of lines of railroads, 
canals and telegraphs for national development is not 
surprising; and the New York Chamber as early as 
1786 advocated the building of the Erie Canal, and as 
early as 1846 reported in favor of the building of a 
trans-continental railroad to the Pacific. But com- 
mercial bodies are as eager to promote communication 
between nations as within their own country, and 
such an international project as the Pan-American 
Railroad which, when completed, will make an un- 
broken line from Alaska to Argentina is actively 
supported by many commercial organizations. As 
early as 1827 a memorial adopted by the New York 
Chamber contained the germ of the Panama Canal, 
and this is a project in which it has ever since taken a 
deep interest. Recognizing its far reaching interna- 
tional significance, in 1886 it sent John Bigelow to 
Panama to investigate the work on the canal then 
under the control of the French company and later it 
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listened to an address on the subject by Count de 
Lesseps. In 1865 the New York Chamber sent Cyrus 
W. Field to represent it in a study of the Suez Canal, 
and it was represented at the formal opening of the 
canal years later. Commercial bodies have always 
been active in the encouragement of cable projects. 
The laying of the first Atlantic cable was largely a 
New York Chamber of Commerce project—Cyrus W. 
Field, Peter Cooper and many of its other promoters 
being members of the Chamber and securing ‘ts 
coOperation. The Chamber repeatedly endorsed the 
enterprise. It gave medals to the officers and others 
engaged in laying the cable. In 1866 it gave a ban- 
quet to Cyrus W. Field in celebration of its final 
completion, and in 1895 it had a large painting show- 
ing a meeting of the cable promoters placed in its 
building as a permanent memorial. In 1864 the 
Chamber advocated the building of a cable across 
Behring’s Straits. Two years later it proposed con- 
struction of lines to France and Southern Europe. In 
1870 it urged the laying of a cable under the Pacific 
Ocean; and it has ever been in the van of every 
movement for cable extension. 

The wide scope of the international interests and 
action of leading commercial organizations can be 
indefinitely illustrated by the records of the New York 
Chamber. Great must be the effect on international 
unity of the action of an organization which during the 
past one hundred and forty-two years has by formal 
vote legislated in regard to England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Greece, Africa, South America, 
India, Russia, China, Japan, Corea, Mexico, New- 
foundland, Canada, Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Colombia and Panama; which from 1854 to 1909 gave 
aid and encouragement to Arctic exploration; which 
has had close reciprocal relations with the Chambers 
of Commerce, of London, Paris, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bengal, Shanghai, and of 
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South America and Japan; which from 1784 has 
sought to promote goodwill and commerce with China; 
which has given its support to International Exposi- 
tions in Paris, Rio de Janeiro and other foreign ¢ities; 
and which, recognizing that a new and better political 
economy conceives commerce to be not war but recip- 
rocal advantage, has for years striven in favor of 
reciprocity treaties, from 1852 to 1911 advocating 
reciprocity with Canada, in 1879 urging reciprocity 
with France, in 1902 with Cuba and in 1g0§ with 
Germany, It has repeatedly acted in favor of inter- 
national conferences for the furthering of projects all 
of which work for peace. In 1858 it was in favor of 
an international conference to consider measures to 
prevent accidents at sea. In 1860 it worked for an 
international agreement to protect private property at 
sea in time of war, and had a letter from President 
Buchanan on the subject. In the same year and 
thereafter, it sought to promote international agree- 
ments in regard to general average. In 1866 and 
thereafter it advocated the metric system and uniform 
weights and measures. In 1870 it advocated an inter- 
national coinage. In 1877 it supported the movement 
for an International Conference on Reform of the 
Laws of Nations. In 1883 and thereafter it worked 
for international bills of lading. In 1884 it was in 
favor of the International Health Exposition; in 1887 
in favor of an International Maritime Congress, and 
in 1889 in favor of the International American Con- 
vention. In 1898 it gave its support to the proposed 
International American Bank and in 1gor to the pro- 
posed International Congress of Navigation. 

The records of other American and of foreign com- 
mercial bodies would doubtless show many occasions 
when their influence was exerted in one way or another 
to promote international unity; and as nearly every 
city and town in the world has a Chamber of Com- 
merce or a Board of Trade—there are several thousand 
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of them in the United States—their collective influence 
in the establishment of improved relations between 
different nations and different races must necessarily 
be enormous. 

‘*Commerce,” said William M. Evarts, in 1873, ‘‘is 
the promoter of peace ;’” and it may be added that no 
other agency in the world today is working with such 
power for the establishment of permanent peace and 
closer international relations as the Chambers of 
Commerce. 


SERENO S. PRATT 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND ITS 
IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


Banking, it has been well said, is the hand-maiden 
of commerce; hence international banking is the use- 
ful servant of international trade; and since the com- 
mercial relations between the nations of the world 
exert a powerful influence upon civilization, the inter- 
national banker is a factor of no small importance to 
the world’s progress. 

It is perhaps needless to say that commerce flour- 
ishes most when nations are at peace. The supposed 
business value of wars, because of the temporarily 
increased use of certain commodities, largely wasted 
in the contests, has long ago been found illusory. 

When a Cesar could, by means of his legions, com- 
pel the channels of trade to center in Rome, and when 
his plundering conquests brought rich booty to the 
capital of the Empire, war and commerce worked hand 
in hand. Bankers of Rome also thus found war 
advantageous when all roads led to Rome. 

But this was solely for the aggrandizement of the 
imperial city. So far as other lands were concerned, 
the results were not so beneficial. 

Phenicia, the parent state of commerce, was in 
subjugation; Carthage, its beautiful and oppulent off- 
spring, had to be destroyed because it ventured to 
maintain an independent commercial status; Egypt’s 
world-marts were oppressively tributary to Rome. 

The reaction from this concentration came when 
Rome fell; the disintegration became so complete 
that for centuries commerce was paralyzed; this state 
of torpor contributed largely to the conditions which 
created that period of blight in Europe known as the 
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Commerce, in order to prosper permanently and to 
develop, requires mutuality of interests; to a sub- 
jugated people, the intercourse is compulsory, hence 
irksome. 

Venice became, with the Renaissance, the queen of 
the commercial world, maintaining supremacy so long 
because her heart was but little bent upon territorial 
conquest; and here, too, banking developed hand in 
hand with commerce, so that she holds the record of 
having had the earliest organized bank (although, per- 
haps, not a bank in the modern sense), dating from 1171. 

When Venice surrendered the commercial sceptre, 
it was not to Spain, which nation had become mistress 
of the world by force of arms, but to the Netherlands, 
where peaceful pursuits furnished the soil in which 
both trade and banking could flourish. 

It is not surprising that Spain should have spent 
much effort, finally in vain, to dominate the Low 
Countries during that period. 

Nevertheless, it must be recorded that it was a result 
of contests of force that the domination in commerce 
and banking was eventually transferred to London; 
but it is equally significant that, having attained pre- 
eminence, the British capital, through its bankers, 
has, for half a century of more, been an important 
factor in obviating war. 

Commerce and war are obviously totally antithetic: 
The one, mutually friendly intercourse ; the other, 
unfriendly, murderous clashing. The one, an ever- 
working instrument for building-up, for softening ran- 
cor, for spreading civilization and bringing nations 
together; the other, an instrument of destruction, 
engendering race hatred, retarding the progress of 
humanity. 

The modern banker has ever been the counsellor 
for the extension of commerce and all that that im- 
plies; actuated not by self-interest alone, but in the 
interest of the human race as a whole. 
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Even farther back than modern times, when his 
status was less independent, his counsel was against 
strife, although too often of no effect. 

For what could be accomplished when the barons 
could seize both him and his assets, or the monarch 
commandeer his gold and even his credit, as Charles I 
of England did? 

Even Napoleon, shrewd ruler that he was, used his 
power to the extreme, when his imitation of Cesar was 
on the boards of the world’s stage. 

It has been despite these untoward conditions that 
banking developed in the proportions exhibited in 
modern times, spreading all over the civilized world, 
and even establishing itself among the barbarous peo- 
ples of the earth. 

For today we can properly speak of bills of exchange 
on the Fiji Islands, where once the white man’s flesh 
was the only thing recognized as very desirable. 

The progress of civilization and the development of 
mechanical arts, particularly in the last half-century, 
contributed materially to the cause of peace, by 
making war enormously costly. 

Whereas the eight years of war with her colonies in 
1775-83 cost Great Britain about $600,000,000, it is 
probable that no first-class power could now wage the 
briefest war with less expenditure, 

This enormous costliness of war has added to the 
power and influence of the bankers, and in particular 
the international bankers, for the means to carry on 
such war must be obtained by the flotation of large 
loans, and no one bank or money center alone will 
undertake to furnish such sums, 

The negotiations are thus carried on internationally, 
and not infrequently governments exert a restraining 
influence upon the bankers in their jurisdictions to 
obviate strife. 

But bankers themselves show very distinct aversion 
to war loans, without the intervention of governmental 
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influence. The occasions when they have averted wars 
projected by ambitious leaders are not of record, for 
such negotiations are not published. 

Invariably a flotation of bonds designed to produce 
war funds, is subjected to greater scrutiny as to guar- 
antees, and must bear heavier interest, or suffer larger 
discount, than an issue the proceeds of which are to 
be applied to peaceful projects. 

This has tended to bring criticism upon bankers at 
times, as being a process of undue and unwarranted 
exaction. 

Yet it is an entirely logical attitude. A nation that 
borrows for great public works, irrigation for example, 
is by the very act fortifying its credit; the funds loaned 
produce additional security for their ultimate repay- 
ment. 

Loans for war, on the other hand, are for purposes 
of destruction of capital in various forms; the demoli- 
tion of useful public works, buildings, and particularly 
the destruction of life, an essential part of the world’s 
capital. 

Destruction of capital, in the nature of things, never 
appeals to a banker. 

Such periods of destruction are necessarily followed 
by dreary years of recuperation, of burdens upon 
humanity, the effects of which are felt the world over. 

For the ramifications of modern commercial relations 
are world-wide; the effect of a depression in our 
Mississippi Valley is felt in central Asia; a nation 
impoverished by war cannot buy as much from others 
as had been its custom previously. 

The international banker must be, and is, informed 
of conditions the world over. To this knowledge he 
must add capacity in the art of international politics 
and diplomacy. 

More and more often is he called into the councils 
of the rulers of national destinies. More and more 
frequently is his dictum given weight in determining 
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if war shall come or not; whether war shall continue 
when once inaugurated. 

The Russo-Japanese conflict of 1904-5 was halted in 
a large measure because bankers refused to float 
further loans at anything like ordinary terms, after 
probably $1,500,000,000 had been wasted in the 
contest. 

The interests of commerce have thus put into the 
hands of international bankers a powerful weapon to 
use in the interests of conciliation and peace. 

As civilization progresses this power is likely to 
become stronger. It has been proposed as a serious 
legislative project that there should be a positive pro- 
hibition of international loans to promote war. 

Such laws will, I trust, soon be entirely unnecessary; 
the march of events points definitely to the exercise 
of their power by bankers without such governmental 
intervention, before the necessary steps can be taken 
to enact such measures. ‘They may be considered to 
be the important factors as the world’s arbiters in 
matters of preventing war and restoring peace, with 
the power to enforce obedience. 

The economic significance of this change of attitude 
is most important. If, by withholding the ‘‘sinews of 
war,” the banker can force a nation to desist from 
war, he conserves to its people the enormous sums 
which would have been wasted, and the product which 
would otherwise not have accrued. 

International banking and international unity are 
exemplified today in a most concrete form in the efforts 
being made by our American bankers to finance cer- 
tain of the Central American republics. Our State 
Department is desirous of seeing these republics place 
their finances ona stable basis, and thereby prevent 
the many unfortunate revolutions which have played 
such havoc in the material and financial progress of 
these Central American republics. The European 
governments, to whom these Central American repub- 
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lics are heavy debtors, regard with approval our 
efforts. If we are desirous to enforce the ‘*‘ Monroe 
Doctrine,” a policy naturally distasteful to the Euro- 
pean governments, i.e., not permitting any permanent 
occupation or control of Central or South American 
republics by any foreign governments, we must logic- 
ally see to it that their debts are satisfactorily settled, 
as otherwise our insistence on such doctrine will sub- 
ject us to embarrassing, if not serious, complications. 
By giving these Central American republics a peaceful 
and lasting government and intelligent fiscal polcy, 
we promote a better international understanding, and 
thus work in the interests of a world unity. 

Far from objecting to the sale of our securities 
abroad, or of placing good foreign securities in our 
market, it is my belief that such operations should be 
encouraged from a broad international standpoint. 

It is in the interest of international peace and unity 
for investors in France, England and Germany, to 
become interested in the securities of each other’s 
railroads and industries, and it is equally important 
in the interest of universal peace that our own secur- 
ities be largely distributed in these countries. It is 
by such means that each country will gain a more 
thorough understanding and knowledge of the condi- 
tions in other countries. When altercations or mis- 
understandings arise, the investors can always bring 
pressure to bear for an amicable settlement of such 
difficulties, and by aiding in removing the sources of 
trouble, the cause of peace will be promoted. France 
holds today over $1,000,000,000 of Russian securities, 
and it can readily be understood that Russia would 
not engage in any war with nations without the con- 
sent or approval of France. As has been stated in 
the interesting paper read by Mr. Speyer at the late 
Baltimore Peace Conference, we find today certain 
governments in times of peace will not permit their 
bankers to take and place foreign loans in the home 
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market, unless the purposes for which the loan is to be 
used are known and approved, and at least a part of the 
proceeds is used by the borrowing nation for expendi- 
tures in such home market for the benefit of the lend- 
ing nation. 

We have seen instances when both Germany and 
England were averse to the introduction of certain 
securities of other nations, as from a political point 
of view they regard such introduction as unwise and 
detrimental to the political interest of their country. 
During our own times, when the North and South were 
in a death grip which lasted for nearly four years, the 
large amount of securities of the North placed by our 
bankers in Germany, Holland, and later, England, con- 
tributed in no small degree to preventing the recogni- 
tion by England of the Confederacy. That it would be 
possible to keep two nations, which went to war without 
submitting their differences to arbitration or judicial 
settlement, from being assisted by any other country 
or investors is perhaps at present a rather Utopian 
suggestion. But, at any rate, it is well worth the 
thoughtful consideration of diplomatic and govern- 
ment officials. The march of events points definitely 
to the exercise of their power by bankers without gov- 
ernmental intervention, before any steps can be taken 
to enact such measures into the proposed arbitration 
treaties. Any movement in international banking look- 
ing to a better understanding between powers, should 
be zealously encouraged and warmly welcomed. 

The international tribunals for conciliation and ar- 
bitration will be open for all nations to settle their 
differences. 

International bankers could well afford to provide 
the entire expense of such tribunals, for the gain to 
international credit and finance, to the development 
of amicable trade relations, and hence of their own 
business as intermediaries thereof, would be vastly 
greater than the cost of the conciliatory courts. 
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The bankers have exhibited a striking unanimity of 
opinion upon the subject of the promotion of peace 
and the steps in the direction of rational settlement of 
international differences. 


The negotiations for arbitration treaties now in 
progress, at the instigation of our own government, 
are hailed as the concrete beginning of a movement 
that shall bring a realization of the hopes of the 
practical thinkers who have had to deal with this great 
subject at close range, as well as those of the zealous 
workers whose labors have been actuated by sentiment 
and humanitarianism. 


It is to be hoped that our Senate will reinforce the 
splendid work of our wise President Taft in promptly 
ratifying these treaties. The eyes of the civilized 
world are turning with hope and confidence to this 
great Republic, and are looking to us for encourage- 
ment in this noble work of peace. We cannot believe 
that the treaties will be allowed to fail by reason of 
the Senate’s taking a narrow view of its constitutional 
privilege. Their passage, which I am confident will 
take place at the coming session of Congress, will be 
the Senate’s crowning achievement, and President 
Taft’s Administration will have rendered to the world 
an imperishable service. 


It has often been said that capital has no nationality, 
the implication being that patriotism is absent in 
international banking. In this, as in so many other 
instances, truth has been sacrificed to turn a clever 
epigram. 

In times of peace, it is true, boundary lines and 
national divisions are ignored; in his mission to ex- 
tend commercial relations, increase the welfare of the 
race, and thus diminish the causes for a strife, the 
international banker makes no distinctions. Witness 
the recent joint international financing of China’s 
progressive plans. 
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But when peace is menaced, his attitude changes; 
he is influenced by the sentiment of loyalty to his 
country, just as are his fellow-countrymen. 

And even in the negotiations attending such trans- 
actions as the Chinese loan, he never loses sight of 
the resulting advantage to accrue to his own country. 
It is almost invariably through his action that these 
results become available to his country. 

In touch with all the world, by telegraph and cable, 
and familiar with the political, industrial and commer- 
cial conditions as part of his business, a message con- 
taining but one word, in cypher, and meaningless to 
anyone else, often opens up to him a view of coming 
events long before his government has the slightest 
intimation therecf. Seeing its portent, he is equipped 
for action. A well-known incident of which we have 
record is when Meyer Rothschild, by prearranged 
special messages, received advance news of Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo. Rothschild knew, as few others 
did, what this meant to the revival of British trade 
and the prosperity of the nation; he had measured its 
far-reaching importance to the world. 

A very interesting situation has lately developed in 
the diplomatic and financial negotiations in the 
Moroccan dispute between Germany and France. It is 
interesting as demonstrating quite clearly how finances 
can profoundly affect the politicalsituation. Although 
the tension (at the time of writing this article) is 
acute between these great Powers, neither one is 
anxious for hostilities. The insistence of the German 
demand for compensation of territory in West Africa 
has rendered the situation serious, and the inter- 
national market for all securities has undergone heavy 
declines. This feeling of apprehension has adversely 
affected business conditions throughout Europe, and 
has caused heavy selling of American securities in our 
market by investors abroad. 

Germany, although making rapid progress indus- 
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trially and commercially, is a debtor country, owing 
large sums to both England and France. 

The Bank of France and the influential French 
banking institutions, with the approval of the French 
Government, have taken advantage of Germany’s 
extended financial commitments, and have called in 
the large loans made to German banks and bankers, 
thus causing an acute financial status in Germany. 
The German bank rate advanced, and a financial 
crisis appeared imminent. Gold was being hoarded 
by the public, and deposits were being withdrawn from 
the savings, mortgage and commercial banks. The 
large German banks conferred with the German Chan- 
cellor, impressing on him the gravity of the financial 
situation, and the importance of an early and amicable 
settlement of the Moroccan imbroglio. This resulted 
in a reassuring official announcement from the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that peace negotiations 
were progressing satisfactorily. There is every reason 
to believe that a peaceful understanding has been 
arranged between these Powers. 

That the pressure brought by the great financial 
interests of Germany contributed powerfully to hasten 
a peaceful solution of the difficulties and thus avert 
bloodshed, cannot be denied. 

As a nation, I do not feel that we can take our 
proper place as world’s bankers among the great 
European Powers, until we ourselves have placed our 
financial system in proper order. The saving quality 
of European financial and international systems con- 
sists in strengthening their credit systems by estab- 
lishment of a Central Bank, or a Central Banking 
System—the nature and methods of such banks vary- 
ing somewhat in details, but all alike in substance. 
International banking among the great Powers has its 
essence in organizing credit, discounting sound paper, 
expanding, or reducing note issues commensurate 
with legitimate trade conditions, enforcing a stable 
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and more permanent rate of discount market, reassur- 
ing the commercial community when under financial 
strain, enabling sound business interests always to 
secure such accommodation to which they are 
legitimately entitled, and more particularly to prevent 
such unnecessary panics, which have not only so 
disastrously undermined our own financial and com- 
mercial stability, but which have seriously deranged 
the business conditions of the entire commercial 
world. 

It is my profound belief, and I have such confidence 
in the good sense of our people, that before long the 
wise conclusions of our monetary commission, which 
has given us so much labor and thought here and 
abroad to relieving our present intolerable and 
unsuitable monetary system of its evils, will be in 
substance accepted by our people and adopted by 
Congress. When this important reform is accom- 
plished, our country will be able more intelligently to 
cope with any financial conditions that may arise, 
without disturbing the wheels of commerce, and our 
country’s influence on international relations and 
unity will be immeasurably enlarged and strengthened. 
It will then be in a powerful position to hold its own, 
if necessary, against the world. We can then better 
work for the peace of the world in which we have been 
the noble pioneers. ‘To take the lead in this world 
peace movement must ever be a source of legitimate 
pride to our people. Let us hope that, through a more 
thorough understanding and a closer association, all 
nations will recognize that no single business or com- 
mercial success of any nation can properly develop or 
prosper, except as the relations between countries 
advance and prosper. All we can do is to set a good 
example, and in time other governments will be forced 
to follow our example, and although we may not be 
able to abolish wars, we can greatly lessen them. 
This is no dream, but a reality—following the path 
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laid down by our immortal Washington, and hallowed 
by the deeds and words of Lincoln. 

No more exalted, or wiser words were ever uttered 
by any public servant than by Thomas Jefferson, and 
none in which we can take greater pride: 

** Peace, commerce, friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliance with none.” 


Let us and our neighbors be guided by this senti- 
ment, and the cause of international peace will be 


secure. 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN 
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SHIPPING AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


Shipping, in one sense or another, is almost as old 
as Civilization, and, like the latter, has passed through 
many stages of development and extension. 

In ancient days it was mainly used for coastwise and 
internal purposes within the boundaries of the country 
to whose inhabitants it belonged, but even then it 
formed a medium of intercourse and interchange of 
commodities between tribes and the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts not yet aggregated into great nations. 

The next epoch in its evolution occurred when ships 
were employed on voyages of discovery, resulting in 
bringing new lands and new peoples to the knowledge 
of the older civilizations. 

This period was followed by pioneers embarking on 
voyages to settle in new lands, which, in turn, led to the 
necessity, or at least advantage, of establishing trade 
relations and intercourse by the employment of ships. 

Through these long and slow stages there has been 
developed what we now term International Trade and 
Commerce, shipping plying on every ocean and into 
and between all ports of importance throughout the 
peopled countries of the world, and to many remote 
places which, without this medium of intercourse, 
would be known only as a spot upon the map, if at all. 

The achievements of discoverers, the growth of 
settlements into territories, states and countries 
through the initiative of pioneers and settlers, and 
the trade in interchange of commodities have all con- 
tributed in their respective measure to stimulate the 
ambition and desire of others to follow and compete 
for the honor, glory and advantages accruing from 
these sources, and the rivalries thus created have, at 
periods, led to contention and evento war. Because 
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of that many have contended that shipping has pro- 
duced conflicts and animosities rather than unity be- 
tween nations. This, however, can be shown to be buta 
superficial view, an error into which those may easily 
fall who speak only from the recollection of those stir- 
ring incidents which have fastened themselves more pic- 
turesquely in their memory, and who have not stopped 
to review the vastly more important, if less spectacular, 
events which prove that shipping and the many inter- 
ests of commerce conducted thereby have drawn to- 
gether the nations of the earth into closer bonds. 

In these days of intense activity few, except stu- 
dents, have the desire or the time to study ancient 
history for the purpose of tracing from fundamental 
principles or conditions the progress and evolution 
which has resulted; but during the nineteenth century 
events have transpired which clearly indicate a steady 
growth towards a unity between nations, produced be- 
cause of and made possible by the possession of ship- 
ping, and the commercial and social interests related 
thereto. 

This unity of spirit has not only been evidenced in 
diplomatic and personal relations, but in the broader 
and more humane view which, by the interchange of 
thought and negotiation, has grown to prevail for the 
maintenance and protection of shipping in free and 
untrammeled intercourse. 

The most specific records which prove these asser- 
tions are of diplomatic congresses, which have been 
held; but vastly more important and influential has 
been the conception and trend of thought produced by 
intercourse, expounded in private life, and in public 
meetings and bodies—commercial, civic and national— 
of which few records exist, but of which the effect is 
clearly manifest. 

Judge Baldwin, now Governor of Connecticut, in 
1907, compiled a list—perhaps the first authentic 
one—of Diplomatic International Congresses during 
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the Nineteenth Century; and it is significant to the 
subject with which this paper deals that a very large 
majority of these were called specifically for, or chiefly 
dealt with, matters relating to shipping and the com- 
merce which is indissolubly related thereto. 

In 1826 a Diplomatic Congress was held at Panama, 
attended by the representatives of four powers, to 
consider the abolition of privateering. 

In 1851 the International Sanitary Conference of 
Paris, attended by the representatives of five powers, 
to deal with questions affecting navigation of the 
Mediterranean, 

In 1853 a Maritime Conference at Brussels, to con- 
sider a uniform system of meteorological observations 
at sea. 

In 1861 a Conference at Hanover, attended by the 
representatives of seventeen powers, on the abolition 
of taxes in navigating the Elbe. 

In 1863, Conference at Brussels, where twenty-one 
powers were represented, to agree upon the free navi- 
gation of the Scheldt. 

In 1863, Conference at Paris on the organization of 
the Postal Union. 

In 1864, Conference at London and Paris on the 
adoption of uniform marine signals. 

In 1866, Conference at Paris, relating to the navi- 
gation of the Danube. 

In 1871, Conference at London, regarding questions 
arising out of the neutralization of the Black Sea. 

In 1874, Conference at Berne on Postal Union. 

In 1883, Conference at London, relating to the 
navigation of the Danube. 

In 1884, Conference at Washington on a Prime 
Meridian, when that of Greenwich was adopted. 

In 1885, Conference in Antwerp to frame Interna- 
tional Law in a Maritime Code. 

In the same year at Paris, in reference to free trade 
through the Suez Canal. 
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In 1888 at Constantinople to regulate the use of the 
Suez Canal, attended by the representatives of thirteen 
powers. 

In 1889 at Washington, attended by the representa- 
tives of twenty-seven powers, known as the Inter- 
national Marine Congress, to adopt uniform rules to 
secure life and property at sea. 

In 1893 the first Hague Conference, attended by the 
representatives of thirteen powers, on International 
Law, when four conventions were agreed upon. 

In 1894, second Conference at the Hague, attended 
by the representatives of fifteen powers. 

In 1896, formation of an International Maritime 
Committee. 

In 1899, Peace Conference at The Hague. 

In 1905, The International Diplomatic Conference 
at Brussels, attended by thirteen powers, on the subject 
of Maritime Law. 

In 1907 the second Peace Conference at The Hague, 
when the fifth to the twelfth conventions adopted 
related to shipping. 

In 1909 the Third International Congress at Brus- 
sels on Maritime Law, attended by the representatives 
of twenty-three nations. 

In the same year the International Naval Congress 
at London, attended by the representatives of ten 
powers, this being the direct result of the Convention 
adopted at the Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1907 relating to the formation of an International 
Prize Court. 

This, perhaps, marks the most distinctive forward step 
which has been accomplished up to this time, because 
of the ten powers represented the delegates of Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, the United States, 
the Netherlands and France reached an agreement and 
signed the ‘‘ Declaration of London,” which needs only 
ratification by the parliaments or congresses of their 
respective nations to make it binding and effective. 
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While this Declaration has been criticised by some 
of the Chambers of Commerce in Great Britain on 
three points, namely, the Provisions for Conditional 
Contraband, for destruction of neutral vessels, and for 
conversion of merchantmen into vessels to be employed 
in war service, and while it is true that in these par- 
ticulars it fails far short of the principle for years 
advocated in this country in favor of the total exemp- 
tion of private property from capture at sea, never- 
theless, as a whole, it marks a very distinct advance 
in the agreement upon a specific list of contraband 
articles and defines as conditional contraband ships 
and cargo and their disposition under conditions more 
definite than has heretofore prevailed. 

While the purpose and scope of this article will not 
admit of discussing the criticisms which have been 
made of the Declaration of London, I do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that it would be inadvisable to 
ratify it without reserve, but nevertheless an agree- 
ment has been reached ona number of points extremely 
valuable in conserving the interests of shipping and 
trade in time of war. 

1. It contains a complete code on the law of 
blockade. 

2. Contraband: 


(a) It specifies a long free list of merchan- 
dise. 
(b) It specifies conditional contraband. 

It is to the specifications under this heading that 
the criticisms relate, and particularly to the inclusion 
of Food Stuffs as Conditional Contraband. 

Ships and cargo destined to a place serving as a 
base for the armed forces of the enemy may be declared 
conditional contraband. 

It is the fear of the breadth of interpretation which 
may be applied to the word ‘‘ base,’”’ the presumption 
that property bound to such an alleged base may be 
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ultimately intended for enemy purposes, and the 
burden upon the owner to prove otherwise, to which 
the critics have chiefly addressed themselves. 

The delegates to this Convention, however, devoted 
much time and care to the discussions, and its conclu- 
sions have been looked upon as a distinct advance 
towards the establishment of an International Prize 
Court to operate under well-defined principles of law. 

Great reforms are only obtained gradually, and each 
forward step in their accomplishment, by the process 
of elimination of disputable points, makes the next 
step forward easier of accomplishment. With no 
common agreement the freedom of every nation to 
declare contraband and conditional contraband as it 

aw fit entailed great dangers and hardships upon 
neutral and peaceful shipping and commerce. 

Russia, at the beginning of the war with Japan, 
issued a Declaration listing as contraband many pro- 
ducts which subsequently in deference to protests of 
Great Britain and the United States, were exempted 
or regarded only as conditional contraband, according 
to the use to which they were to be applied. 

The Hague conference will re-convene within a few 
years, and with an International Prize Court once 
established it is quite probable that a revision of the 
Declaration of London upon still broader lines would 
then soon take place. 

Some of the diplomatic conferences dealing with the 
subject of shipping and commerce referred to in the 
list herein have provided at their adjournment for 
specific times of reconvening, so that without special 
effort or initiative opportunities are provided for the 
freer discussion by international representatives of all 
the questions surrounding intercourse, and for the 
promotion of safety and security of shipping, of lives 
and of property, in times of both peace and war. 

These discussions have covered a wide range of 
subjects collateral to the commercial aspects, and 
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dealing more especially with questions of a social 
nature in the advancement of civilization. 

Immigration and the character of accommodation 
furnished to immigrants by steamship lines has been 
dealt with, and by international agreement the condi- 
tions vastly improved and safeguarded. 

The prevention of the traffic known as the ‘‘ White 
Slave Trade” has been covered by investigations and 
laws of an international character. 

While the mass of specific evidence at hand relates 
more particularly to the commercial and industrial 
phases of the shipping industry, which has brought 
nations together in a greater unity of ideas and laws, 
the personal intercourse between citizens and subjects 
of all the great nations of the earth has done vastly 
more to promote unity and a common understanding. 

Without shipping, this fraternity would have been 
impossible. 

It is within the easy recollection of the present gen- 
eration when—as was recently stated by a prominent 
citizen of New York, who had served for many years 
in public life—one of the most potent appeals for 
public preferment was indulging in the pastime known 
as ‘*twisting the lion’s tail.” Today throughout the 
breadth of the United States it is rare to find a man 
who does not express more than friendly feeling 
towards our British cousins. All natural ties, and 
particularly that of a common language, would have 
tended, in any event, to bring us together. But the 
great volume of travel to and from all important 
countries, the intermingling of their citizens and sub- 
jects, has brought about a universal understanding of 
their national characteristics, their aims and aspira- 
tions, the conditions under which they live and by 
which they must work out their future; and so both 
by the process of eliminating misconceptions and mis- 
understandings, and by creating personal and material 
interests, friendships, and even affections, there has 
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grown to be a comity between citizens of the civilized 
countries of the world, which is a compelling force 
irresistible in its power upon the governments and 
diplomatic representatives of all the countries. 

It frequently happens when great results have been 
achieved, or some great advance in the standards of 
civilization has taken place, that the magnitude of the 
result obscures many of the means by which it has 
been arrived at; and it is particularly so that in the 
great progress which has been made in bringing to- 
gether the nations of the earth in a warmer friend- 
ship, in a more humane conception of international 
relations, and social and commercial problems, the 
influence of shipping by which these results have been 
accelerated, if not indeed by which alone they have 
been arrived at, has been forgotten. 

Shipping, having conquered the seas, has caused a 
peaceful assault to be made upon the land, as witnessed 
by the Suez, Kiel, and other canals, and lastly, the most 
stupendous operation of its kind ever undertaken— 
the Panama Canal. 

Truly may it be said of both the Suez and Panama 
Canals that shipping has compelled this means of 
bringing vastly closer together in intercourse, com- 
merce and understanding, the most distant nations of 
the world. 

Ships have been the commercial missionaries of 
nation to nation and have carried the human mission- 
aries which have been sent into foreign lands, mainly 
from the Anglo-Saxon countries. Statesmen and diplo- 
mats qualified to speak with the greatest authority have 
stated that more has been accomplished by missionaries 
—and by the accompanying benefits to civilization and 
humanity, medical and educational, which they have 
taken with them—than has ever resulted from the most 
persistent efforts of diplomats or business firms. 

Great, however, as the progress has been from 
spiritual and moral conception, it is perhaps true that 
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the greatest single influence which has been at work 
to bring the nations of the world into unity has been 
the ever-increasing force with which economic neces- 
sity has pressed towards the ultimate goal to establish 
in all countries the Golden Rule. 

With the enormous increases in population and in 
the production of natural and manufactured commodi- 
ties of interchangeable character, there has grown 
coincidently an increasing struggle for existence among 
the peoples as well as the nations of the world. The 
commercial and social problems interwoven with na- 
tional life are multiplying in number and difficulty, are 
constantly changing, and beneath and behind all is the 
unceasing pressure of natural and economic law forcing 
man’s apprehension and ingenuity, and compelling a 
broader conception of equality of opportunity and 
justice, and a more universal practice of the principles 
of the brotherhood of man. 

So irresistible are the unseen forces bringing to the 
surface more enlightened views as more difficult con- 
ditions arise, that it suggests the question—whether 
the all-wise Creator is not using economic law and 
necessity as one of the greatest fundamental forces in 
uplifting the moral character and mental vision of 
humanity. 

Certain it is that these forces first produce the con- 
ditions which later impell men and nations to come 
together to ameliorate hostile and destructive influ- 
ences, and such coming together results in comity of 
feeling, in unity of purpose, in moral uplift, and asa 
means to these ends, if nota direct contributing cause, 
the possession and maintenance of shipping has filled 
an essential need and played a most important part. 


E. H. OUTERBRIDGE 
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INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


By the term ‘‘ International Investments” is to be 
understood the employment of capital in one country 
by citizens of another country. ‘The question that I 
purpose to discuss in this paper is whether and to 
what extent such investments bear upon the matter of 
‘*International Unity”—that is international peace. 
What facts are there before us? 

It is matter of common knowledge that the world’s 
‘*international investments” are very large. One has 
but to take up the ‘‘official list’’ of any of the leading 
stock exchanges in Europe to see how the capital of 
investors has permeated almost every nook and cranny 
of the habitable world. In the last hundred years or 
so the great improvements made in methods of trans- 
portation—whether it be of freight, passengers or 
thought—and the revolution wrought by application 
of machinery to production of usable wealth have 
caused a huge accumulation of capital by the older 
civilized countries, and this capital has been sent 
abroad to develop the resources of the younger coun- 
tries. The result has been that the capital fund of 
the civilized world has grown like a snowball, despite 
colossal waste at times in war and preparations for 
war. There has been. no possibility of employing all 
this capital within the borders of the countries where 
it is owned, and by consequence it has gone abroad 
for opportunity. 

Foremost among the great nations in the race for 
wealth and opportunity has been Great Britain. It is 
estimated by competent authority that the investment 
of British capital beyond the borders of the British 
isles totals a sum of at least £3,500,000,000 ster- 
ling—say seventeen and one-half billions of dollars by 
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our reckoning. Of this amount one-half has gone to 
British colonies and dependencies all over the globe; 
the rest has gone, with fine impartiality, wherever it 
could be made to yield return. Great Britain has 
men and money working for her all over the world, 
and there is no country on earth that does not yield 
some tribute to her thrift and energy. The London 
Stock Exchange official list would furnish material 
for a stiff examination paper in geography. Nothing 
could give a better notion of the roving nature of 
British capital. 

While none other of the nations has equalled Great 
Britain in this respect, several have followed at not 
so great a distance. The accumulations of wealth in 
France, Germany, Holland and Belgium, have been 
very great, and all have pioneered in other countries 
more or less. France has constituted herself banker 
to Europe. Her investors have in the main affected 
the government securities of such nations as have 
borrowed abroad~—as, for example, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Turkey. Besides this she has 
always believed in abundant cash reserves. ‘Twice in 
twenty years she has extended much needed help in 
time of panic to the Bank of England, and through 
the Bank of England to the civilized world. She 
prides herself on having for a hundred years given 
her commercial borrowers the lowest average rates of 
discount the world over, thanks to the masterly hand- 
ling of the Bank of France. 

Germany's policy in the investment of capital has 
been more upon British lines. She has sought every- 
where to build up her commerce and has sent her men 
and her commodities out wherever there was business 
to be done. Particularly is this so of recent years. 
Holland has done the same tling—so has little Bel- 
gium. All these countries, like Great Britain, derive 
large annual incomes from their foreign investments ; 
it is conservatively estimated that the yearly return to 
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the last-named totals nine hundred millions of dollars. 

Austria-Hungary has, in much lesser degree than 
that of the countries enumerated, put out some capital 
beyond its borders, chiefly with its immediate neigh- 
bors. But the other countries of Europe have been 
borrowers and not lenders; they have furnished 
opportunity rather than capital. 

This is true, of course, of the New World. The 
American continent has borrowed heavily from all who 
would lend and has furnished opportunities galore. 
Our own case is classic in this respect. We have 
always been—and still are—in debt abroad for capital, 
just as is every active young business man engaged in 
establishing himself in manufacture or commerce. 
Mexico has engaged hundreds of millions of other 
people’s money ; so have Argentina and Brazil. 

The result is that the civilized world is enclosed by 
a network of relationships arising from these invest- 
ments. Capital has been rendered practically as 
mobile a fluid as electricity itself and in the main its 
inovements have been determined by the ‘‘ prevailing 
rate of wages” obtainable. It is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply details—the fact speaks for itself. Can we 
conclude that these relationships have direct bearing 
upon the amity of nations, and, if so, how important 
an influence are they? To answer this question we 
must examine a little more closely into the character 
of these relationships. 

The first thing that becomes apparent is the fact 
that between the great powers themselves there has 
been comparatively little interchange of capital and 
opportunity. England has not invested in Germany, 
France or Holland to any large extent, nor have these 
three countries invested with each other or with Eng- 
land. Only in the case of Russia, Italy and Austria, 
among the European great powers, can it be said that 
the other powers have capital in quantity within their 
borders. It can be said of the smaller powers such as 
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Turkey, Spain and Portugal, but these powers are 
negligible from the point of view of international 
peace. Moreover, except in the case of Russia, no 
great European power has impounded any very large 
amount of capital belonging to other great European 
powers. This holds good not merely of the countries 
themselves, but of their colonies and dependencies. 

The second thing is that into the newer countries of 
well-established autonomy capital has come from 
everywhere and anywhere. Take our own case, for 
example : we pay interests and dividends to investors 
in all the European nations, especially to England, 
Germany and Holland. The same thing is true of 
Mexico and the South American nations. The English 
and the German are partners in our development, the 
Frenchman and the Englishman are partners in African 
gold and diamond mines and Spanish copper mines, 
all three are partners in Brazil and in Argentina, and 
the Dutchman is partner with all. English, Dutch 
and German traders meet wherever ships can go anda 
path can be forced. 

The third thing is that in certain parts of the 
world—densely populated, but little developed, and 
while possessing undoubted autonomy, yet remote from 
the councils of the rest—capital is making entry only 
under conditions reflecting the most extreme jealousy 
on the part of its owners, each against the other; this 
jealousy making necessarily the most formal kind of 
partnership imaginable between the interested credi- 
tors. The last Chinese loan is a good example of 
this. The reason, of course, is plain. It is a matter 
of the ‘‘open door.” It is not too much to say that 
the ‘‘open door” in China is in the modern political 
arena of more importance to the peace of the world 
than is the ‘‘closed door” of the Dardanelles. For it 
is evident that it is commerce which today makes 
political hegemony desirable. 

Now, in the light of these facts, can we find in the 
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complicated financial relationships of the world a 
guarantee, however slight, of the world’s peace? 
What bearing have they upon the factors which tend 
to disturb that peace? 

Whatever may have been the case in by-gone ages, 
it is fair to make the general statement that today it 
is trade necessities rather than fine-spun consideration 
of national pride that are the prime factors in deter- 
mining peace or war. Germany in the eastern hem- 
isphere, and Japan in the western—if we may so call 
it—are striving tooth and nail to expand commerce, 
and their respective efforts cause the nightmares from 
which Great Britain and the United States periodically 
suffer. Rapidly growing population coupled with the 
keenest commercial enterprise on the part of those 
peoples naturally reflect themselves in a restlessness 
which translates itself very easily into symptoms of 
political aggression. Competition is the soul of com- 
merce and it is motived by the strongest possible of 
human considerations, It is impossible to see how 
the conditions reflected in the ‘‘ official lists” of the 
various stock exchanges of the world can greatly 
affect the struggle for the trade of the new countries 
of the world, and if they do not and can not affect it 
they can have but little influence upon international 
peace. It would seem that only in the light either of 
‘*hostages’”’ or of ‘‘partnership assets” could these 
investments affect the sale either way. Only a small 
part of the total could possibly be considered in the 
‘‘hostage”’ class (the loans to Russia, Austria and 
Italy), and when it comes to ‘‘ partnerships” (such as 
those between England, Germany and Holland, in the 
development of the American continent), they are 
clearly of so limited a character and so entirely sub- 
ordinate in importance as to count for little in the 
scales. In short, I confess to feeling that from this 
point of view ‘‘international investments” furnish but 
little sense of security for international peace. 
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Happily, however, it is possible to view them in 
another aspect—perhaps a broader one—and derive 
some comfort from the view. The conditions which 
have made ‘‘ international investments” possible have 
done something towards the denationalizing—possibly 
I might better say the internationalizing—of capital 
in a sense which does furnish some hindrance to the 
making of war. Inthe past forty years the welding 
together of the money markets of the world into one 
great reservoir, so to speak, of capital and credit has 
progressed far enough to warrant us in regarding it as 
a new and permanent development in commercial 
civilization. The financial interdependence of nations 
has been demonstrated most strikingly in the series of 
financial storms that have swept the world in the last 
generation—more strikingly in each case than in that 
which preceded it. Nothing is more interesting to 
the student of economics than the ‘‘ meteorology” of 
these cases and the light that it throws upon the 
forces that govern modern economics and _ financial 
conditions. I would not be understood as saying that 
there has been any conscious denationalization of 
capital in the sense that its owners formally recognize 
no country in its use. What I wish to suggest is 
that capital has always been extremely sensitive to 
both opportunity and danger, has always responded 
instantly to either and that at the present time it is 
possessed of a nervous system much more perfect than 
it has ever had before. 

War has always been a matter of money, for money 
has always been able to convert itself into men and 
munitions. More than ever is this the case today. 
Never has war been a matter of so much money and 
never has the utter waste of money in such things as 
men and munitions been more clearly recognized and 
vehemently disliked by capital than it is in the modern 
world. No country—no great country—can again 
isolate itself financially from the others; there is a 
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sense in which no country can financially stand entirely 
alone. Can we not see in these considerations a hopethat 
the appeal of peace to the self-interest of a most highly 
organized and enlightened body of capital will come 
with ever increasing force as time goes on, and that 
this appeal will be strong enough to outweigh all but 
the most immediate and evident advantages presented 
to an individual nation by the making of war upon 
another nation? 

In the suggestion that international capital should 
be neutralized in time of war, I think there is a highly 
valuable and practicable idea—an idea not merely 
practical but practicable. The practicability of it 
lies in just the considerations which are outlined above, 
for it seems from these considerations that while the 
world may not yet be ripe for disarmament the inter- 
national organization of capital has gone far enough 
to make it ripe for the reception of this idea. And 
when the pursestrings are drawn against war, war 
must perforce come to an end. 

In this aspect at all events there may be found a 
link between international investments and interna- 
tional unity, and even if the link today be not very close 
or very strong, it will not loosen or grow weaker but 
will tighten and grow stronger as long as the evolution 
of international finance continues to proceed upon 
present lines. 

THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 
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INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS AND THEIR 
IMPORTANT INFLUENCE UPON 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


The revolution in the economic and therefore in the 
political state of the world in the past century, or rather 
in the last two or three centuries, has been so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible, but if one looks back to 
the conditions prevailing even within the memory of 
living men and contrasts them with those of today one 
appreciates the really wonderful and striking changes 
that have been evolved. As recently as a century ago 
production was on a limited scale, and practically 
everyone with but few privileged exceptions had to 
labor from dawn to dark for an income which did not 
much more than keep body and soul together. More- 
over, the pressure of existence made everyone not only 
jealous for his own welfare but regard with fear any 
measure'that seemed likely to bring benefit to others. 

3ut if the jealousy of individuals was great it was 
small in comparison with the jealousy of nations. The 
strenuous economic conditions of the time caused 
nations to regard even the interchange of goods and 
produce with other states as opposed to their interests. 
The cause of the insular attitude of country to country, 
of district to district, and of man to man was inherent 
in the economic conditions which then prevailed. In 
those days (as in these) no district or country was free 
from the danger of crop failures and the slowness and 
difficulty of transport rendered doubtful the chance of 
securing supplementary supplies of food or of raw 
materials should a district or a country permit its 
surplus from a good crop to drift away to other dis- 
tricts and to other countries. In other words self- 
preservation compelled each country and often each 
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district to be self-contained and to store the surplus of 
one year as a reserve against the possibility of de- 
ficiency in succeeding years. Moreover, it must be 
recollected that less than a hundred years ago the 
methods of production were still very primitive, that 
farming involved the employment of a host of laborers 
and that the small production per head left practically 
no margin for the purchase of goods from outside 
districts after satisfying the needs of neighboring 
villages and towns dependent upon each agricultural 
district for their food supplies. In brief, owing mainly 
to the lack of transportation facilities, individuals, dis- 
tricts, and countries were forced to keep their surplus 
products of one year for consumption by themselves in 
succeeding years, and, in consequence of the low rate 
of production per person, almost the whole of mankind 
had to be satisfied with simple, not to say meagre fare, 
with an extremely limited supply of clothing and with 
a minimum amount of creature comforts in the shape 
of shelter, heat and light. In these circumstances no 
one can be surprised that wars between nations were 
of frequent occurrence. Indeed, the surprise is rather 
that war was not more frequently resorted to for the 
purpose of conquest to enable the new populations to 
obtain access to less densely populated districts or to 
enable warlike people to obtain possession of the riches 
possessed by neighboring states. Although remnants 
of the old order of things still survive, the world has 
long since abandoned the archaic principle of self-suf- 
ficiency and today no family or district, or nation 
endeavors to be self-contained. Indeed, the economic 
and political principles of society of former centuries 
have been completely revolutionized by the progress of 
invention which has made every individual, family and 
nation dependent upon others for both the necessaries 
and luxuries of life. Interdependence has replaced 
self-sufficiency and common interests among nations 
have taken the place of international antagonism. It 
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is true that commercial jealousies exist, even now, 
between countries producing the same description of 
produce or manufacturing similar kinds of goods, but 
these jealousies arise from the largeness of the produc- 
tion of surplus supplies of food, raw materials, or 
manufactured articles for sale to other lands by 
individual countries, not from the smallness of their 
surpluses. In brief, the emulation today comes from 
the desire of each state to enjoy the largest com- 
merce, and thus to be able to purchase the greatest 
quantity of produce or services from other lands for 
the consumption and use of its people. 

The discovery of steam and electricity and the pro- 
vision of a cheap and rapid system of transportation 
by the construction of railways throughout the length 
and breadth of the world and the introduction of vast 
fleets of steamships upon every ocean, are the main 
causes of the revolution that has been effected. The 
provision of cheap, rapid and efficient systems of 
transportation which have made the world’s natural 
wealth, wherever it could be found, available for the 
use of man, has indeed changed the peoples of the 
world from a multitude of units, regarding each other 
with jealousy or fear, into a unity of multitudes, know- 
ing and realizing that the welfare of each is governed 
by the welfare of the whole. No longer is the indi- 
vidual anxious as to his future supply of food or raw 
materials, as he used to be, for he knows that in these 
days if the crops fail in one country they will be 
abundant in another and that the railway and the 
steamship will bring him sufficient for his needs from 
somewhere in the world no matter how small may be 
the crops in his own land. 

The assurance of adequate supplies of food and of 
raw materials, which each individual and country now 
possesses, has resulted not only from the invention of 
the railroad and the steamship but also from the 
introduction of highly efficient machinery for the culti- 
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vation of the soil, for the garnering of the crops, and 
for the production of natural wealth of all kinds and 
descriptions and its manufacture into commodities 
available for consumption and use. In the old days, 
as I have pointed out, the production of foodstuffs and 
raw materials in proportion to the labor employed 
was small and after supplying the needs of those 
engaged in farming and those immediately dependent 
upon them in the neighboring villages and towns 
there was practically no surplus; today the output of 
food and raw materials is enormous in proportion to 
the number of those directly employed in the agri- 
cultural industry. Indeed, the production of the indi- 
vidual in consequence of the introduction of machinery 
is so great that the agricultural countries are able to 
provide food for tens of millions of persons in lands 
thousands of miles distant after supplying the needs 
of their own population. 

But the community of interests which now exists 
throughout the world is not confined to the mutual 
dependence of the nations upon each other for those 
things that they are not specially fitted by nature or 
science to produce or manufacture; it is still more 
comprehensive than this. The lands containing un- 
developed resources of natural wealth could never 
have been developed as they have been, had the world 
maintained the policy of self-sufficiency to which it 
was wedded in former times. To develop the world’s 
natural riches involved the employment of labor upon 
objects not immediately productive and called for 
immense supplies of capital, and this capital was pro- 
vided by one country to another with no niggardly 
hand. It was foreign capital, in the first place, that 
built railways, even on the Continent of Europe, and it 
has been foreign capital in the main that has built the 
railways of every country and has opened upthe whole 
world to settlement. Furthermore, vast amounts of 
foreign capital have been supplied to settlers for the 
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cultivation of farms in the new countries, as well as 
for the development of mineral wealth wherever it 
could be found. 

The investment of its savings by one country in 
another has knit the world together ina manner that 
would have been impossible in any other way, for it 
has meant that the lending and the borrowing coun- 
tries are intimately concerned in the welfare of each 
other. The greater the prosperity of the lending 
nations the more capital they have for investment in 
the young countries; and the more rapid the progress 
of the young countries the greater is the security they 
afford to the capital entrusted to them by the lending 
nations. It is, of course, evident that nations supply 
each other with capital from necessity; they are aware 
that their own farm lands and their own natural re- 
sources are insufficient for their needs, and that to 
maintain a rapidly increasing population in relative 
comfort they must supplement their own production 
of food and raw material by supplies from the unde- 
veloped lands. It was the urgent need of Great 
Britain, with her large population in a few small 
islands, which induced her to supply capital ona great 
scale to every country able to produce the food, raw 
textiles, minerals and timber she required. How 
great is the interest of Great Britain, for her own 
sake, in the welfare of the rest of the world is evident 
from the fact that she is dependent upon other coun- 
tries for no less than two-thirds of her food supplies, 
almost the whole of her raw material and most of the 
wood and timber she needs. Any event that dimin- 
ished the productive power of the world in proportion 
to population would do serious injury to the prosperity 
of Great Britain, and on the other hand any factor tend- 
ing to increase the productive power of the world, such 
as the free investment of capital by other countries, 
brings with it advantage to Great Britain. By reason 
of her world-wide interests Great Britain’s welfare is 
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intimately bound up with the fortunes of the whole 
world. 

Germany has supplied capital to other lands for 
much the same reason as England has. Her own 
supplies of food and raw materials are quite inad- 
equate for the needs of the German people, and have 
to be largely supplemented by purchases from foreign 
countries. In spite of her high duties on food, which 
have forced into cultivation every acre of available 
land in Germany, the quantity of food and materials 
imported from abroad is rapidly rising and must in- 
crease still more rapidly in future. Any event that 
checked the flow of her own capital, or that of Great 
Britain or of France, into the countries capable of 
largely increasing their output of primary products, 
would deal a severe blow at the prosperity of the 
German nation. The welfare of Germany depends 
upon the ability of other countries to increase their 
productions, and to be able to supply the food and 
raw materials required by the German people. More- 
over, it would be impossible for the German nation to 
purchase the great quantities of food and raw materi- 
als they now need to import had not Great Britain 
and France, but more especially the former, built 
railways so extensively in all the young countries, and 
thus assisted the world to create the products which 
the German people require in increasing quantities 
from year to year. The free investment of British and 
French, as well as German, capital all over the world 
is as essential to German prosperity as the expansion 
of German industries, for without this liberal in- 
vestment of foreign capital in other lands Germany 
could not get the food for her people or the raw 
material for her factories. In the old days when 
Germany was practically self-contained the effect of 
war upon her prosperity was relatively small and the 
damage was easily repaired; but in these days, when 
the growth of the world’s production so largely de- 
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pends upon the supplies of new capital, a war would 
have consequences which were not felt in former 
times, and the injurious effect could not fail to fall 
with special severity on countries like Germany and 
England which depend so largely upon other nations 
for the prime necessaries of existence. As long as 
the world’s production of food and raw materials con- 
tinue to expand as rapidly as hitherto, neither England 
nor Germany will experience any difficulty in maintain- 
ing their growing populations, Indeed, the welfare of 
both countries will continue to show the remarkable im- 
provement, both actually and relatively to their popula- 
tion, that it has displayed in the last two generations. 

The need of France to develop the resources of 
other countries is almost as great as that of Germany 
and England, though the slow growth of the French 
population renders the need not quite so urgent. The 
French people depend for their welfare largely upon 
the great quantities of raw materials and food they 
obtain from other lands, as well as upon the great 
sums which the growth in the world’s wealth is bring- 
ing to them through the expenditures of tourists. 
Accordingly they recognize that they must assist the 
wor!d to increase its productions by loans of capital. 
The quantity of capital which France has supplied to 
other lands is somewhat larger than the amount pro- 
vided by Germany. But the amount supplied by Great 
Britain is greater than the quantity supplied by France 
and Germany put together. 

Both the Netherlands and Belgium are largely de- 
pendant upon foreign countries for food and raw 
material, and they have also supplied a good deal of 
money for developing the natural resources of other 
lands. 

In brief, the lending countries of Europe depend 
almost entirely upon the food and raw materials pro- 
duced in other lands for the maintenance of the yearly 
additions to their own populations and should any 
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circumstance arise such as the outbreak of a foreign 
or civil war to prevent them individually and collect- 
ively from finding the capital needed to bring about 
the required increase in the world’s output of neces- 
saries, their own peoples would seriously suffer from 
the deficiency that would result. The welfare of the 
lending countries is in fact intimately bound up in the 
prosperity of each other as well as in the progress of 
the lands which are capable of producing surplus sup- 
plies of the necessaries of life. 

The interest of the younger countries in the older 
lands and in one another is no less great than the 
concern of the older lands in the prosperity and 
progress of the younger states and of each other. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to point to the abounding 
prosperity and wonderful progress of the younge1 
countries whenever the older lands are able to supply 
them with the capital they require for their expansion. 
Their own history will reveal to the American people 
the important part played in the development of their 
own country by the large amounts of capital provided 
by Europe for the construction of their railways, and 
they will appreciate the still greater part played by 
foreign capital elsewhere when they realize that almost 
the whole of the capital spent upon the railways of the 
other countries of both North and South America has 
been supplied from outside. And what has been done 
in the Americas has also been effected in Australasia, 
Africa and Asia, as well as in Europe. The great 
prosperity enjoyed by all the young countries at the 
present time is in no small degree the result of the 
immense quantities of capital which other nations are 
supplying to them for the construction of railways and 
for other purposes in order to develop their resources, 
and it is evident that if any event occurred to impov- 
erish the older nations and to prevent them from 
finding the capital required by the younger states that 
the progress of the latter would become very slow. 
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Indeed, from whatever standpoint the economic and 
political interests of the world are regarded it is 
abundantly clear that in these days all the nations are 
bound together not only by ties of sentiment such as 
were unknown in former centuries, but by bonds of 
interest of steadily growing strength. 

Nor is the American nation itself outside the bands 
which now bind the world so firmly together into an 
economic entity of which the whole suffers when injury 
is done to a part and which gains but greater strength 
from the increased vitality of any portion. It is true 
that the American people are more self-contained than 
any other nation, that the development of their country 
has been so great that they are now able to provide 
themselves with almost the whole of the capital they 
need and that they would experience no hardship if 
Europe refrained from supplying them with additional 
funds for railway construction and for other purposes. 
Indeed, inasmuch as the United States is now finding 
no small amount of capital for the development of 
other countries it is evident that in the matter of 
capital the American people are dependent upon no 
one. Furthermore, America’s resources of food and 
raw materials are of vast extent and are sufficient 
to meet the greater part of the needs of a population 
many times larger than the country contains at present. 
Nevertheless America is not and cannot be entirely 
self-contained and her prosperity will always be 
intimately connected with that of the rest of the world. 
In the first place, she is now enjoying the use of an 
immense quantity of European capital, the withdrawal 
of which would cripple her power of expansion fora 
considerable period, and in the second sheis dependent 
upon other lands for the tropical foods and beverages 
which have now become necessaries, as well as for no 
small part of the raw material she needs for the con- 
sumption of her people. Were any event to occur 
which checked the increasing production of the foods 
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and raw materials and even the manufactured goods 
which America needs to import, large sections of her 
population would suffer and the welfare of the whole 
country would be in some degree impaired. The 
failure of the lending countries to supply the capital 
needed to increase the world’s production of wool, or 
of silk, or of coffee, or of tea, or of rubber, or of tin, 
or of many other things would seriously affect the 
welfare of the United States in common with other 
lands. Again, any event that impoverished other 
countries or even checked the growth of wealth in 
other nations would diminish the power of the United 
States to sell its surplus productions and would conse- 
quently reduce its ability to purchase the goods which 
the American people need to supplement their own 
output. 

In fact, there is no nation or people or individual 
which is not affected beneficially or prejudicially by 
the welfare or misfortune of all the world. A disaster 
from earthquake, from disease, from drought, from 
war, which falls upon any nation in these days affects 
the welfare of the whole world, in greater or less 
degree, and on the other hand the progress of thought, 
the spread of education, the advance of invention, the 
growth of production, and, indeed, all things which 
raise the moral and material welfare of any nation, 
bring in their train advantages to the whole race. 
Experience of the benefits of the increasing depend- 
ence of nation upon nation, which has been gained in 
the last century from the removal of the physical 
barriers which used to divide them, and from the 
supply of capital by one country to another, affords 
some idea of the great well-being to which the whole 
world will attain in the years that are yet to come 
from the ever growing movement towards the eco- 


nomic unity of the race. 
GEORGE PAISH 
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